22O     THE LADY AND THE UNICORN
"After all he has done, you can still say that?
Really, auntie, you behave as if you were his
dog/'
"No, I do not/5 said auntie indignantly; "just
now I was rude to him myself, but I am his wife's
sister5 not his daughter."
"Rosa," called father over the partition, for he
had heard every word they had said, "Rosa, I'm
so sorry and unhappy for what I have done. Rosa,
let your father see if he can help you. Let him at
least try to undo the harm he has done. Where
are the letters?"
"I can't show them."
"Rosa," cried father, coming in to the bedroom
and kneeling down by her bed. Taking her hand,
he began to talk to her, soothing and coaxing,
pleading with her. "Don't refuse this to me, don't
turn me away. You mustn't, you can't. Please
Rosa, don't let rne go all my life with this sin on
my soul. Rosa, forgive me, show me the letters."
"You can't refuse him," said auntie, much
moved. "Oh Rosa, you can't refuse him*"
Reluctantly, suspiciously, Rosa drew the letters
out from under her pillow, and gave them to him.
"My little child," said father fondly, opening
Stephen's first letter, "my loving little child,
H'm!" he said as he read the few lines, "Good!
We can run him in for breach of promise."
Rosa started up. "What did you say?" But
father carried the letters into the sitting-room.
She ran after him in her bare feet, the yellow dress
creased and tumbled with lying on the bed, her